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THE CIRCULAR 


Is an exponent of Bible Communism. It advocates the Re- 
ligion of the Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. 

It recognizes the fact that the Kingdom of Heaven, as for 
ages prayed for, is now actually coming into the world, and it 
will look for its presence in every field of action. 

It will embrace within its scope whatever is progressive and 
inspiring in Scicnce, Literature, Art, and the News of the 
World, and will aim to interpret all events from a spiritual point 
of view, and in their relations to the great Providential move- 
ment of the times. 

It is offered to those who desire it, as the Gospel is, without 
money and without price, or at One Dollar a year to those 
who prefer to pay. 

At present the Circular is supported principally by the funds 
of the Oneida Community and its branch at Wallingford, aided 
by the free contributions of its friends, and the remittances of 
those who choose to pay forit. Our expectation, however, is, 
that the idea of a FREE DAILY RELIGIOUS PRESS, as the 

pl t and tion of Free Schools, Free Churches, 
and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually become known, 
and be appreciated among all spiritually minded religionists, 
and that thus the Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, 
will draw to itselfa volunteer constituency more whole-hearted, 
for instance, than that which surrounds the Bible Society, and 
endows it annually with a revenue of several hundred thousand 
dollars. 

Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should 
return us a copy with his name and residence written upon it, 
and the simple order, ‘* Discontinue.” 

Address * THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 








Our Purpose in the Future, 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay outits strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

3. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universalinits operation. Re- 
iigion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing,and for thesamereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are expecting to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press, so soon as Providence opens the way, 
and the means are oni in their possession. 


The Oneida Community, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Ss. Now house’s 


SUPERIORSTEEL TRAPS, 


Enameled Traveling-Bags, Palm- Leaf 
Hats, Caps, Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Green & Preservea 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS'’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS, 
Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE ONEID.1 COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. ¥. 
willreceive poomet attention. 
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Dublications. 
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THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
ostavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noves. 
Price, $1,50 
The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 

Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 

Birth. The Second Coming. Resurrection, Origin of Evil.Our 

Relationsto the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death.Con- 

densation of Life, &c., &c.—treated strictly according to 

Bible evidences, but developing many new and interesting 

conclusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. 

Allwho wish to understand Biste Communism—its constitu” 

tional basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint them- 

selves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 


Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Community and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, 1asummary view 
of their Reliziousand Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price, 50 cts. 


,UVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de 


wm 


i aded by J.H.Noyes. Pamphlet, 64 cts. 
‘€"Past Volumes of the Circular can be fur- 
ni od to order; and any of the cbove Publiciiions 


m - >besent by nail to all parts of the country 





The Onsite Cosaenunity: $ 
Where and What it is. 

—The Community consists of about 220 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions. They cultivate 386 acresof 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here about 
fourteen years, and is self-supporting. There is a 
branch community located at Wallingford, Copn., 
which is also self-supporting. 

—The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body ; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 


—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRATION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIRIT OF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bible Communism. 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of FREE CRITICISM 
on the part of allits members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 


—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
aud spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

—-Tue Circutar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed formula of 


PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 

The Kingdom of Heaven, established I 7 aes the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 

Unity of all believers in this world and in dade, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens 

Resurrectien of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, asa sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Dea: h. 

Community of Property of al) kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution 

Dwelling togetherin Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal 

Free Criticism the Regulater of Society 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorce ‘rom Mammon, and devo- 

ted to God 
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SEEDS. 


For sale, a 
our own raising They will be furnished in collec- 
tions of twenty-five sorts tor €1 

We have also on hand an assortme 
some rare and valuable flower seeds 
Seedsman and Florist. They will be furn 
collections of twenty-five sorts. for $1 

Persons wishing te purchase seeds for th 


ni, comprising 
htained of a 
ished in 


coming 
season, may order fromius throuch the mat) 
MMUNITY. 
Oneida, N. Y. 


hvice assortment of Flower Seeds, of 





the liberty of war and ruin. 
he its liberty as a simple agent of the! find its place. 


THE CIRCULAR. 


The ‘Sone ¢ Condition of Free 
Will. 





The great objection to organization 
and subordination, that it is the surren- 
der of our personal liberty, will not trou- 
ble us when we understand the true con- 
dition of free will. Liberty is impossi- 
ble except in the coalescence of wills. Is 
the liberty of an isolated will absolute ? 
Here are millions of human beings, and 
other beings in all gradations up to God. 
Suppose that each has bis own separate, 
isolated will, and each one is acting for 
himself independently, not coalescing with 
another. Each will would be limited by 
all the other wills ; the whole surround- 
ings of each will would be independent of 
that will, and necessarily obstruct its ac- 
tion. Keach individual would be pursu- 
ing his own happiness independently— 
and all the wills around him pursuing 
their happiness, and seeking and claim- 
ing the objects necessary to his happiness; 
so that instead of having his own way 
quietly and easily, he must fight for it, 
and have it only when able to force it.— 
The individual will that cua prove itself 
the strongest will be the freest, but will 
gain its liberty only by limiting and ob- 
structing the wills around it. There is 
in fact, no liberty in all this. 

If two persons are in such a relation 
toeach other that their wills coalesce, 
then if one has a will it fires the will of 
the other and produces a sympathetic en- 
thusiasm for the same movement ; and 
in relation to each other these persons 
are free. So far as we can effect this 
coalescence of wills, in ali around us, so 
far we shall be free. The rational quest 
for liberty turns in the direction of the 
strongest will ; and that is God’s will.— 
We must get into a position to coalesce 
with God’s will in the first place, and 
then go on to conquer liberty one with 
another in the same way ; come into an 
organization where there will be but one 
will, and where a will starting legitimate- 
ly will have all wills coalesce with it.— 
In seeking freedom we should have all 
the enthusiasm of revolutionary patriots, 
not to establish independence of eacb 
other, but the spirit of submission—of 
giving up will to will, and letting the 
wil] of God act upon us directly and me- 
diately. Our liberty lies not in the in- 


dependence of our wills, but in their co-|n 


alescing with God’s will and the wills of 
each other. 

We may illustrate the two ways of 
seeking liberty by reference to machinery. 
Suppose the case ot a cog-wheel in a 
large complicated piece of machinery in 
a position where it is liable to be acted 
upon, and is acting upon other wheels ; 
what kind of liberty would it be for that 
wheel to have an independent motion on 
its axle, which it should perform with- 
out any reference to the motion of the 
other machinery ? It would be liberty 
to break its own teeth, and liberty to ob- 
struct the rest of the machine—that is, 


leniidaee ? It wonld hone ‘the liberty 
of yielding itself to be acted upon freely 
and efficiently by the central power, and 
of faithfully performing its action upon 
the parts of the machinery beyond itself. 
It would have the liberty of effecting a 
blessed result at the end—of entering 
into the interest and enthusiasm of the 
whole machinery for the result, and of 
effecting its own will in that result ; and 
more immediately, it would have the lib- 
erty of carrying all the machinery beyond 
it, the liberty of acting upon other wheels, 
and giving effect to its own motions. — 
Our choice, then, is between the liberty 
of obstruction and disaster, and the lib- 
erty of contributing to the great result 
God has in view—of submitting to the 
will above us, and controlling all the wills 
below us in the gradation of the universe 
of God. The organic spirit, which we 
wish to introduce, loves this truthful ac- 
tion. Asa wheel it considers it a liber- 
ty and privilege to be moved by the wheel 
above it—to yield itself to the general 
action of the machinery, and to the spe- 
cific action of the wheel next to it ; and 
it is delighted to move the machinery be- 
yond it—to contribute to the general ac- 
tion, and help forward the result, by its , 
power on the wheeis below, and espe- 
cially the wheel next to it. 

We shall never have peace or happi- 
ness, never fee] at home, till we have 
found our place, where we can receive 
and transmit the action of God regular- 
ly and peacefully. Then we shall take 
part in the blessedness of God, contrib- 
uting to his great designs: and our wills 
being coalescent with his will, will have 
their own way, and be as free as his. 

As men are, they like to transmit 
power, but do not like to receive it ; but 
the truth is, they can only transmit as 
much as they receive. If we want to 
govern, we must first submit to be gov- 
erned. The wheel’s liberty and power 
of action upon the machinery beyond, 
depends on its yielding to the wheels 
above it. Power is the result of suborii- 
nation; submission is the source of com- 
mand. We shall get the privilege of 
commanding other wills by submitting 
to the power above us—not otherwise. 

The only way to have our will is, to 
set our heart on God’s purposes. If men 
seem to have their own way, by prosperi- 
ty in pride and selfishness, still they do 
t ; they work out their own ruin, and 
God has his way. Let us settle it in our 
hearts that God’s purposes are tlie best ; 
that they will secure our own happiness 
best, and then wait on him, throwing 
our whole will into accomplishing his 
will, and we are on a track to have our 
own way. 

The wheel complicated with other 
machinery obtains a vastly greater mo- 
mentum to its action than it could have 
alone. So man never knows what power 
there is in his will, till it has got the 
momentum of God—till he wills and acts 
as the exponent of God. 

The organizing spirit is one that, in 





What would ; 


the present transition period, desires to 
Understanding the true 
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condition of happiness to exist in this 
two-fold action—receiving motion from 
above, and transmitting it below—it de- 
sires to get into its destined action in the 
machinery of God. We have none of us 
attained our places fairly and fully ; and 
until we have, the true spirit is a glowing 
ambition to find our places. When we 
have found them, we shall subside into 
an everlasting ambition to fulfill the oftice 
God has given us.—Home-Talk. 





The Glorious Gospel. 





The view that the object for which Je- 
sus Christ came into the world was to 
save his people from their sins, alone jus- 
tifies us in calling the message which came 
by him, “The glorious cosrEL of the 
blessed God.” <A “‘ gospel” is good news, 
“glad tidings of great joy.” Luke 2. 10. 
But Jesus Christ brought no news to the 
world, if his message was merely or 
chiefly a proclamation of pardon, For- 
giveness and justification had been prom- 
ised to the penitent from the beginning of 
the world. God had proclaimed himself, 
to Moses and the children of Israel, 
‘‘ merciful and gracious, long-suffering, 
and abundant in goodness and truth ; 
keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving 
iniquity, transgression and sin.” Ex. 34: 
9,7. “The glad tidings of great joy” 
which the angels represented as coming 
with the birth of Christ, were in fact 
tidings of things well known to the pro- 
phets and patriarchs, if they related only 
to the justifying mercy of God. But if 
Jesus Christ came proclaiming not only 


, the mercy of God in pardoning sin, but 


also his power to purify and preserve from 
sin ; inaddition to the forgiveness and jus- 
tification which was given to the patri- 
ar¢chs and prophets, he proposed to clothe 
believers with the robe of righteousness, in 
a word, if it was, as we believe, his pecu- 
liar business to “ save his people from 
their sins,” then truly he brought “ good 
news” to the world—his message is wor- 
thy to be called “ the glorious gospel.” 
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A New Uprising in Italy. 





Important movements are in progress in 
Italy. Garibaldi has left his island home ia 
(‘aprera, and has gone forth among the people 
again. He proclaims that the hour for action 
has come, and calls the people of Italy to his 
standard. In aspcech delivered at Genoa, ear: 
ly in July, Garibaldi distinctly set forth the 
plan of the campaign which he is now opening. 


He said, 

‘© Every one here is convinced of the necessity 
of going to Rome. Italy can never rest without 
Rome. <A man might as well pretend to live with 
2 worm gnawing at his heart. The important 
question of the day is not this or that form of 
government. When in 1848 I, and my comrades 
quitted America, we had no other desire than to 
serve our country. We were resolved not to care 
about the form of government. We were resolv- 
ed to have acountry. That was our programme. 
{In 1849 I was one of the first to proclaim the 
Romar Republic. It is my boast; I tell you 
frankly I am a Republican, but my Republicanism 
18 perfectly consistent with the actual monarchy, 
since by a republic I mean the sovereignty of the 
people. ‘[o-day the majority of the Italian peo- 
ple lean towards the monarchical system. JI, too, 
accept it, and every good Italian ought to accept 
with me the programme—lItaly and Victor Eman- 
nel, : 
‘You all agree with me that Rome is indispen- 
sable to Italy—Rome, therefore, we must have 
at any cost. Let the voice of the Italian people 
be heard, and no one will be found to resist its 
will. If all, all of us, were to march united and 
in a ranks, believe me there exists not on 
earth the power that can hinder us, and despite 


the whole world we shall have Rome and Venice. 


\Ve can never forgive the government if the fruit 
of all our struggles be destroyed. Yon see I al- 
lude to the situation of Naples, Sicily, and to the 
\idings of reaction that reach us from time to 


time. Let the government remedy this; if not, 
we will hurl the government down, and at the 
risk cf being cut to pieces we will conquer the 
unity of Italy. You, my old friends, you who 
share my views—I hope soon to see you march 
united to the final completion of our national 
task.” 

He declares that he will have Rome, at all 


hazards. ‘‘ Rome, or death, ”’is the rallying cry 
which he has put forth. He makes no secret 
of his hostility to Bonaparte. In a speech at 


Palermo he said : 

“ With deeds, and not words, we will make the 
Bonaparte quit our Rome. He is not there to de- 
fend the interest of Italy, nor the interest of the 
religion of Christ represented by the Pope! False- 
hood ! falsehood ! falsehood! This man is urged 
by luxury—by rapine—by the infamous thirst of 
domination. It is he who is the first to foment 
brigandage. People of the Sicilian Vespers— 
people of 1860—it is absolutely necessary that 
Bonaparte should quit Rome! If it should be 
requisite, we must make new Vespers! Let 
every citizen who desires the emancipation of the 
country prepare a weapon! Strong and compact, 
we shall be able to combat the strongest Powers. 
Muratism would be a mere proconsulate of Napo- 
leon; Bourbonism, prison, persecution, death ! 
The Pope King or the King Pope is the negation 
of Italy. The government is not strong enough 
to throw off the yoke of France. The people 
must urge it with their masses and their energy. 
Let us place sharp weapons in the scale against 
diplomacy, and diplomacy will respect our rights, 
and we shall have Rome and Venice. We shall 
go to Rome, but with arms in our hands, as we 
crossed the Ticino, beat the Austrians, as we land- 
ed at Marsala, as wecame wo share your fate, 
brave people of Palermo. I will speak no more 
of Bonaparte.” 


Garibaldi at last accounts, was in Sicily. 
Volunteers were joining him. Some accounts 
say thatas many 50,000 are on the move, 
On the 3d of August, at Fienza, he issued the 
following proclamation to the young men of 
Italy : 


‘Young Comrades: The holy cause of our 
country unites us again to-day. Without asking 
where we are going, with smiles upon your lips, 
you have hastened hither to fight against arro- 
gant foreign rulers) I ask only of Providence 
to preserve me your confidence. I can promise 
nothing but tvils and troubles, but confidently 
rely upon your self-denial; for well do I know 
you, oh! mutilated remnant of glorious battles! 
Tt is unnecessary to ask of you bravery in the 
fight; but I must ask you to preserve discipline, 
without which no army can exist. The Romans 
by their discipline were enabled to become the 
masters of the world. Strive to gain the affec- 
tions of the people, as you knew how to do in 1860, 
as wellas the esteem of our valiant army, in 
order to bring about the unity of the country. 
Upon this occasion also the brave Sicilians will be 
the forerunners of the great destinies to with the 
country is called. 

* Bois Fienzi. . 

On the same day Victor Emanuel issued a 
proclamation against Garibaldi’s movements in 
the following terms : 

“Ttalians! At the moment when Europe ren- 
ders homage to the wisdom of the nation, and 
recognizes its rights, it is painful to see inexperi- 
enced and misled youths, forgetting their duty 
and the gratitude due to their best allies, putting 
forward as a signal for war the name of Rome— 
that name towards which all our efforts have been 
arg)» Faithful to the constitution sworn by 
me, I have held aloft the flag of Italy, rendered 
sacred by the blood and glorious by the valor of 
my people, who will not follow that which vio- 
lates the Jaws, and gives a severe blow to liberty 
and to the security of the country, by constitu- 
ting itself the judge of its destiny. Italians, be 
on your guard against culpable acts of impatience 
and imprudent agitation. When the hour of ac- 
complishing our great work shall have struck, the 
voice of your King will make itself heard amongst 
you. Every invitation to rise which does not 
proceed from him is an appeal to revolt and to 
civil war. The responsibility of such conduct 
an@ the severity of the law will fall on those per- 
sons who do not listen to my words. Asa King 
acclaimed by the nation, I am well aware of my 
duty, and i shall know how to preserve in its in- 
tegrity the dignity of the crown and the power of 
the parliament, so as to have a right to demand 
from Europe full and entire justice for Italy. 

(Signed) “Victor EMANUEL. 
(Countersigned) “ Duranpo.” 


This proclamation appears to have been ig- 
nored by Garibaldi. The last news from Italy, 
received by the Teutonia last week, states that 
he was actually at the head of 3,000 volun- 
teers and had started on his expedition for the 
liberation of Rome. He has taken possession 
of Caltanisetta, the capital of the province of 
the same name, and has occupied Rocca and 
Palmita. Demonstrations have taken place in 
all the large towns of Italy in his favor, and 
the youth are so every where and enthusiasti- 
cally. Several regiments are reported to have 
refused to march against him. 


GaRIBALDI.” 





It does not yet clearly appear what the 








course of the Italian Government will be in 
the matter. Garibaldi’a movements are strong- 
ly opposed by the Prime Minister, Ratazzi.— 
Concurrence in the King’s proclamation has 
been voted by the Chamber of Deputies by a 
large majority. But it appears evident that 
the Government fears the issue of the expedi- 
tion. It has again urged upon France the 
necessity of evacuating Rome, in order to 
avoid a war. The dismissal of Ratazzi is even 
spoken of as a means of solution of the diffi- 
culties. 

We shall await the impending events in Ita- 
ly with much interest. The wonderful influ- 
ence which Garabaldi exercises over the Italian 
mind, the remarkable success of his move- 
ments three years ago, his lofty and pure per- 
sonal character, invest him with an interest 
greater than that which belongs to any other 
man in Europe at the present hour. 

Will the Italian Government scriously op- 
pose one who has done so much for Italy and 
for that government ? If Garibaldi overbears 
opposition, will the French retire from Rome 
or will a war with Napoleon ensue? What 
will be the effect of this movement on the rest 
of Europe--on Hungary? Germany ? France? 
Garibaldi is known to be in intimate communi- 
cation with Hungarian leaders, and a move- 
ment in Italy for the wresting of Venice from 
Austria, which is a part of Garibaldi’s pro- 
gramme, would undoubtedly be followed by an 
uprising in Hungary. Altogether, the present 
prospect indicates that the despots of Europe 
may soon have work enough on tbeir hands 
without interfering in the affairs of this coun- 
try. 





Need of Patience. 





Patience is looked upon by men of the world 
as a useful trait, when one possesses it, indeed 
very serviceable like any other faculty of the 
human mind; but it is not cultivated as an 
essential and absolutely indispensable part of 
good moral character. In this latter light, 
however, it is mainly regarded by the New 
Testament writers, and hence may be consid- 
ered as eminently a Christian virtue. What- 
ever importance may be attached to it theo- 
retically by the more reflective portion of un- 
regeverated men, the fact that so little attain- 
ment is made in it, and that it is so lightly es- 
teemed by the great mass of men, is of itself 
sufficient to establish the correctness of our 
position that it isa Christian virtue. It shall 
be our province, therefore, in this article to 
present this subject in the light in which it was 
held by Christ and his Apostles, and show how 
it bears practically upon our course of life as 
children of God. 

In Christ’s explanation of the parable of 
the sower, he speaks of the seed which had 
fallen on good ground and borne fruit an hun- 
dred fold, as representing that class of men, 
‘* which in an honest and good heart, having 
heard the word, keep it, and bring forth fruit 
with patience.”? The force of this phrase, 
“‘ bringing forth fruit with patience,’’ lies in 
the well known fact that “the husbandman 
waiteth for the precious fruit of the earth, 
and hath long patience for it.”” So beiievers 
must wait for the precious “ fruit of the Spir- 
it,” and have long patience for it, and not fret 
because their Christian expericnce is not ma- 
tured in a moment. Again, in that awful time 
just before the destruction of Jerusalem and 
the coming of Christ, when the disciples were 
to be betrayed ‘* both by parents and brethren 
and kinsfolks and friends,” and some of them 
were to be put to death, Christ said to them, 
‘¢ in your patience possess ye your souls.”— 
And they had good reason to do this, for, not- 
withstanding the appalling prospect before 
them, Christ had said to them “ there shall not 
a hair of your head perish.”? So we, whateyer 
prospect there is before us, may possess our 
souls in patience, knowing that not a hair of 
our heads shall fall without our Heavenly Fa- 
ther’s notice. Again, Christ in his message to 
the churches through the Revelator, praises 
the church in Philadelphia, and says, “ Be- 
cause thou hast kept the word of my patience, 








I also will keep thee from the hour of tempta- 
tion, which shall come upon all the world, to 
try them that dwell upon the earth.” 

Paul, likewise, in his letter to the Romats, 
after advising them that the strong ought to 
bear the infirmities of the weak, and not to 
please themselves, and that every one ought 
to please his neighbor for his good to edifica- 
tion, even as Christ pleased not himself, says, 
‘* Whatsoever things were written aforetime, 
were written for our learning, that we through 
patience and comfort of the Scriptures might 
have hope. Now the God of patience and 
consolation grant you to be like minded one to- 
wards another according to Jesus Christ.”— 
He tells them also in another place ‘ that tri- 
bulation worketh patience, and patience expe- 
rience.”” Then to the Colossians, after speak- 
ing of what Epaphras had said of their love 
in the Spirit, he says, ‘* For this cause we also, 
since the day we heard it, do not cease to pray 
for you, and to desire that ye might be filled 
with the knowledge of his will, in all wisdom 
and spiritual understanding; that ye might 
walk worthy of the Lord unto all pleasing, 
being fruitful in every good work, and increas- 
ing in the knowledge of God, strengthened 
with all might, according to his glorious power, 
wnto all patience and long-suffering with joy- 
fulness.”? To the Corinthians he declared that 
he had approved himself with them as the “‘min- 
ister of God in much patience,” &c. 

But not to multiply texts on this subject, we 
will close our Scripture citations by two very 
significant passages from the Epistle of James. 
** My brethren, count it all joy when ve fall 
into divers temptations ; knowing this, that the 
trying of your faith worketh patience. But 
let patience have her perfect work, that ye may 
be perfect and entire, wanting nothing.’ 
“Take, my brethren, the prophets who have 
spoken in the name of the Lord, for an exam- 
ple of suffering affliction and of patience. Be- 
hold, we count them happy which endure. Ye 
have heard of the patience of Job, and have 
seen the end of the Lord; that the Lord is 
very pitiful and of tender mercy.” This allu- 
sion to the Lord is most significant. His pa- 
tience with evil and with wicked men, as 
shown by a life of poverty, degradation and 
persecution, and an ignominious death upon 
the cross, was worthy of ‘‘ the First-born 
among many brethren,”’ and deserving of our 
earnest attention and imitation. 

We may inquire, moreover, why it is that 
patience is insisted upon as so essential to the 
perfection of the Christian character, and why 
its attainment and observance is so persistently 
urged upon believers by the sacred writers? 
The answer is, because it is indispensable to the 
perfection of our obedience. Paul said to the 
Hebrews, ‘‘ Ye have need of patience, that, 
after ye have done the will of God ye might 
receive the promise.” As much as to say, 
‘It is not enough that you merely do the will 
of God in any given case; you must be pa- 
tient and wait God’s own good time in the ful- 
fillment of the promise.” The truth is, no 
man has perfect confidence in God, nor is his 
obedience thoroughly proved, till he is willing 
to keep on in well doing, and wait God’s time 
—ua thousand years if need be—for the ful- 
fillment of his promises. The impatient, de- 
manding spirit, which is not willing to wait 
God’s time, reveals at once the presence of 
distrust and disobedience, and we cannot be too 
jealous of this impatient element. 

But, considered more specifically in its ap- 
plication to the details of life, how does this 
idea of patience bear upon our course as 
children of God? There are at least three 
ways in which it has a direct bearing upon our 
operations every day. 

1. In regard to governmental affairs. We 
have naturally a desire to know what is going 
on in the world, and to sec that it is all working 
right for the advancement of the kingdom of 
God; but in God’s management of the affairs 
of nations there are many things that are mys- 
terious and inexplicable. This might afford 
ground for anxiety did we not know that God 
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er he will; but so long as we know that he 
has this authority and power, and is disposed 
to use it for the advancement of the very best 
interests of men, we can rest contented and 
easy. He maketh the wrath of man to praise 
him, and the remainder of wrath he restraineth. 
It is true that in such cases as the present War 
between the North and the South, where we 
have such immediate and vital interests at 
stake, in common with those about us, in the 
issue of the struggle, it is more difficult not to 
chafe with God’s providence, and not to get 
impatient at the slowness of events, than it is 
in cases more remote from us. But even here 
it is possible to cultivate patience and quiet 
confidence in God. So long as we are assured 
that it is God’s purpose to educate this people 
to that high degree of earnestness, sincerity and 
love of righteousness, which will dispose them 
to do justice to all men, we may be at peace 
with events. And what is true in regard to the 
affairs of this nation, is true in respect to those 
of all nations. 

2. In relation to our dealings with one an- 
other. In our intercourse with those about us. 
there are very many ways in which there is a 
call for the exercise of this grace. Difference 
in taste, education, modes of thought, or per- 
sonal habits, all call for the exhibition of pa- 
tience. One may be shiftless and unfaithful in 
business, another may be forgetful or negli- 
gent in returning things to their places—tools 
that he has been using, or things that he has 
borrowed, another may be inquisitive and med- 
dlesome, and still another dogmatic or over- 
bearing, and so on tothe end of the list; yet in 
all these cases it is wise to be patient and for- 
bearing, rather than peevish and impatieut.— 
Persons should be impelled to take this course, 
not only from moral motives, but from a decent 


All have faults, and in the transition period, 
while the work of reformation and improve- 
ment is going on, persons should remember that 
their faults may be as troublesome and annoy- 
ing to others, as the faults of these others are 
to them. This should dispose all to be patient 
and charitable. While this should be espe- 
cially the case with Communists, it should also 
be the case with men in the world. Believers 
everywhere are bound by their allegiance to 
Christ to not fret themselves in anywise to do 
evil, but to be patient toward all men. 

3. In respect to our private experience. 
This we sometimes think is the most difficult 
sphere of all, in which to exercise patience. 
In the hour of trial, when the waves of temp- 
tation roll in upon us, and dark clouds of un- 
belicf envelop us, or when the storms of ad- 
versity visit us, then it is that we have need of 
patience, and then it is that its transcendent 
beauty and utility shine out most conspicuous- 
ly. But in the hour of prosperity it is needed 
also. Opportunities for action and enjoyment 
present themselves on every hand, and we have 
need to wait on the Lord, till we hear his voice 
and the light of his Spirit illumines our hearts, 
and we see clearly the way before us, so that 
we are enabled in every instance to make the 
very best move that can be made for ourselves 
and for all beings in all worlds. Unless we do 
wait on the Lord, we are apt, especially in our 
pleasures, to make opportunity solely our guide. 
This is not a safe course, as it almost necessa- 
rily leads into the flesh, and thereby causes us 
to suffer loss. Let us, therefore, cultivate the 
habit of waiting on the Lord and patiently 
learning to do his will in all things. 

No one need mistake us, we think, to mean 
in what we have said on the value and necessi- 
ty of patience, that believers should be indiff- 
erent to evil, or merely passive in their deal- 
ings with it. On the contrary, the state we 
have described, is compatible with the highest 
degree of activity in the warfare with evil.— 
The ‘* God of patience,” is certainly as much 
alive to the existence and hatefulness of evil, 


tient and long-suffering with its victims, so long 
as there isachance of saving them. Let it 
be our aim to rise into the sphere of God, and 


act as he does in regard tu evil. Then we shall 
be safe, and our hatred of it will be taken 
out of the sphere of private grievances, and 
placed on the broad ground of abhorrence 
of iton account of its own intrinsic hateful- 
ness. Let us rise into sympathy with him 
who is very pitiful and of tender mercy, and 
yet who will destroy evil with the spirit of his 
mouth, and the brightness of his coming. 

A. W. C. 





Late News. 


The War. 

Pope’s army has fallen back from Cedar 
Mountain, the scene of the late sanguinary 
battle, to the Rappahannock river, and suc- 
ceeded, in the face of a very large force of the 
Rebels who were pursuing him, in crossing to 
the north side of the river, where he has effec- 
ted a junction with Burnside’s corps and a por- 
tion of McClellan’s. They now hold the line 
of that river from Rappahannock station on 
the Orange and Alexandria railroad to Fred- 
ericksburg, a distance of some 30 or 40 miles. 
The Rebels occupy the south side of the river, 
and have attempted to cross in several places» 
but, if we may believe in reports, have been 
repulsed in every instance. Cannonading and 
skirmishing is going on much of the time along 
the whole line, with no very heavy loss on 
either side. The newspapers have a multi- 
tude of rumors about the situation and proeeed- 
ings of the army ; but as the correspondents of 
the Press have been driven out of the lines, 
no reliable news is received from the army, 
save suchas the Government sees fit to pub- 
lish, and that is very meager indeed ; so much 
so, that it has given rise to apprehensions of 
disaster ia the public mind. 

Matters on the coast from North Carolina 
southward, remain in statw quo,as far as we 
know. At New Orleans, Gen. Butler appears 
to be as busy as ever in returning fugitive 
slaves to their imperious masters, and other- 
wise securing good order, and quiet in that 
loyal city, and its immediate neighborhood.— 
A rumor is current that he is about to be su- 
perseded in that command by Maj. Gen. Dix, 
assisted by Reverdy Johnson, of Maryland. 
The inhabitants of that section, however, do 
not appear to relish this very much, as Butler 
has labored so effectually in the interests of 
slavery, that they fear they shall lose by the 
change. 

Rear Admiral Farragut, has destroyed one 
village, below Baton Rouge, where the guerril- 
las had repeatedly fired into his transports 
notwithstanding his warnings. He has also 
given notice to other villages on the Mississippi 
that he will serve them the same way, if they 
do not refrain from the barbdrous practice of 
firing into his ships. 

Gen. Hovey, commander of one of the divis- 
ions of Gen. Curtis’s army has had a fight with 
the Rebels, some 15 or 20 miles south from 
Helena, and after a severe and bloody engage- 
ment, repulsed them, taking several hundred 
prisovers. 

The guerrilla bands in Missouri appear to be 
losing ground somewhat, but in Kentucky and 
Tennessee they are extremely active, and gen- 
erally successful. In one instance, a party of 
1,700 of them, were attacked by a party of 
800 of the Union army under Gen. R. W. 
Johnson, when the Federals were defeated, 
losing 300 of their men and their commander 
as prisoners. In another instance, the Rebels 
700 or 800 strong, with two field peices, at- 
tached Fort Donelson «and were repulsed, with 
a loss of 30 or 40 killed and wounded. 

Gen. Morgan, commanding the. Union forces 
near Cumberland Gap, Tennessee, is hemmed 
in by a Rebel force, said to number 15,000 in 
his front, and 30,000 in his rear It is thought, 
however, that he is safe,as he has supplies enough 
to last him for thirty days, and will probably be 
able to hold out till reinforcements reach him. 
He has had several engagements with the Reb- 
els, and is reported to have repulsed them in 
every attack. 


nois, and the eastern part of the States of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, and placed under the 
command of Gen. H. G. Wnight, a newly 
made Major General. 


Later. —News received since the above was 
written states that the largest bands of the 
guerrillas of Missouri have been driven out of 
that State into Arkansas, by the Union forces 
under Gen. Blunt. On their defeat at Fort 
Donelson, the Rebels were pursued by the Un- 
ion reinforcements which had come up, and 
were again defeated, this time losing their can- 
non. Gen.Butler has issued an order, disarm- 
ing all the population of New Orleans. 


The remaining divisions of MecClellan’s Ar- 
my were fast arriving at their old camping 
ground near Alexandria, where they were 
before they left for the Peninsula last spring, 
on their sanguine march to the fatal swamps of 
the Chickahominy. 


A very serious disaster has occurred to the 
Army of Virginia. A detachment of Rebel 
cavalry, said to be a part of Stuart’s celebra- 
ted band, got in the rear of the Union Army, 
among the baggage train, then on the way to 
Warrenton Junction, and destroyed a large 
part of it, capturing some 200 of the finest 
horses in the army, a hundred or more prison- 
ers, all of Gen. Pope’s personal effects, and 
the baggage of his staff, including a considera- 
ble sum of money and important papers, as will 
be seen by the following extract from the letter 
of the Tribwne’s correspondent : 

All the private papers and letters of Gen. Pope, 
copies of dispatches and reports, memoranda re- 
lating to the campaign and to the army, copies of 
telegrams sent, all dispatches received from the 
President, Halleck, and the War Department, 
orders issued to Generals of corps and divisions, 
all maps and topographical charts, containing in- 
formation uf the greatest value ; in a word, the 
whole history and plan of the campaign, the 
numbers and disposition of troops, all are re- 
vealed to the enemy by this disaster. Its seri- 
ousness can hardly be estimated. It is taking 
the rebel General into the confidence of Halleck, 
and may render it necessary to change the’ whole 
campaign. 

A New Colonization Project. 

A week or more ago, the President had an 
interview with some colored men, whom he bad 
invited to meet him, in which he laid before them 
the subject of the separation of the races and 
the voluntary emigration of the blacks to Cen- 
tral America. He expressed to them his wish 
to organize such a movement and to use the funds 
which Congress has appropriated for that pur- 
pose. It appears that there has been some 
response to the President’s proposition, on the 
part of free blacks at the North. The Presi- 
dent has commissioned Senator Pomeroy, of 
Kansas, to take charge of the matter and or- 
ganize an emigration movement of such blacks 
as are willing to go. Mr. Pomeroy has issued 
an address to Free Negroes, in which he states 
his plans and invites their codperation. The 
Washington news agent of the Tribune, in a 
dispatch dated the 25th, gives the following 
description of the movement, which as one of 
the features of the times is worth chronicling : 

The authority under which Senator Pome- 
roy’s proclamation to the free colored popula- 
tion of the United States, which you will pub- 
lish to-morrow, is issued, was not conferred 
upon him in form until to-day, and the corres- 
pondence is not yet completed. 

The first letter from the President offering 
to put him in charge is dated last Saturday. 
Yesterday a proclamation was framed, and to- 
day approved by the President. Previously, 
however, in conversation, Senator Pomeroy, 
who is an Abolitionist rather than a Coloniza- 
tionist, had discussed the whole question with 
the President at length, and resolved to use 
his best efforts to achieve the ends which cach 
had in view, being assured that the President 
would be slow to emancipate unless he had the 
well-grounded hope that he could colonize suc- 
cessfully. 

The President has offered Senator Pomeroy 
the fine steamer Vanderbilt for the convey- 
ance of his first colony, which is to start on 
the 1st of October from Washington. It will 
carry one hundred families, selected from 
among those who offer to go. A printing 
press is to be a part of the cargo, which is 
furnished by an African freeman of Baltimore, 
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consisting of the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illi-|lations for the government of the colony, 


which Senator Pomeroy has been preparing 
to-day, sixty acres are to be given to a family 
of over five members, 40 acres to one of less 
than that number, and 20 acres to single 
adults. One-eighteenth of the land is to be 
reserved for school purposes, and is to be for- 
feited unless a school and chureh be built with- 
in three years. All the children are required 
to go to school. 

Gen. Pomeroy is authorized by the Presi- 
dent to erect storehouses and all other needful 
buildings, including arsenals for the storage of 
arms, with which he hopes the infant colony 
will be able to defend itself against attack. 
The place at which the experiment is to be trie: 
is the Isthmus of Chiriqui. The Chiriqui 
Transit Company offered the Government, 
some years ago, four millions of acres for 
$300,000, and have rezently offered it to Mr 
Lincoln for $150,000. 

They were, however, persuaded by Gen. 
Pomeroy that it was for their interest to give 
it to the United States, reserving a right of 
way, a town site, and the mines. The land 
thus appropriated stretches from sea to sea, 
and is represented to be fertile and productive 
of rice, coffee, cotton and sugar. There is 
said to be a harbor on each coast. The plant- 
ing season commences in the middle of Novem- 
ber, within a month after the colony ‘will ar- 
rive. 

Senator Pomeroy, who will also issue a 
pamphlet setting forth the nature of the coun- 
try, is sanguine of success in the enterprise. 
He says that an African journal will be issued 
from the Baltimorean’s press within eight days 
after the colony lands, aud that he will himself 
return within twenty days with full proofs that 
the colony is well under way. Senator Pom- 
eroy, it will be remembered, had charze of the 
setlement of Kansas. 

Gen, Fremont speaking at a Camp Meeting. 

General John C. Fremont has been for several 
days a guest of Major Haskell, one of his aids, at 
Gloucester, Massachusetts. On Friday, the 15th, 
he attended the Methodist camp meeting at Ham- 
ilton and was requested to speak. He complied, 
and addressed the audience on the affairs of the 
country, the officers of the Government, and the 
duties of citizens. His remarks were enthusias- 
tically reeceived.—Eve. Past. 

Opening of the Amazon, 


Advices faom Rio Janeiro, July 14th, state 
that the government of Brazil has decided that 
after two years the Amazon and its tributaries 
shall be open to the commerce of all nations. 
Massachusetts on the Enrollment of Negroes. 


The attorney General of Massachusetts, in a 
letter on the subject of the enrollment of colored 
citizens, says in conclusion: “The authorities of 
Massachusctts have no more right to diminish its 
quota of troops by refusing to enroll black mez 
than they would have to reduce the age at which 
the obligation of military service terminates. 
The only possible question now open is whether 
colored men are citizens of Massachusetts, which 
no one, I presume, will have the hardihood to de- 
ny, inasmuch as they are tax payers, voters, and 
jurors, and eligible to office, and there is no ine- 
quality founded upon distinction of races known 
to her Jaws.” 

Indian War in Minnesota, 

An Indian War has broken out in Western 
Minnesota. The Sioux Indians, taking advan- 
tage of the war between the Government and the 
Rebels at the South, have risen against the white 
settlers and are spreading murder and pillage far 
and wide. The accounts that reach us are almost 
too horrible for belief. Entire neighborhoods 
have been overrun by the savages, and the inhab- 
itants indistriminately slaughtered. Neither age 
nor sex were spared. Letters to Gov. Ramsey 
say that hundreds are known to be killed, and it 
is believed, thousands. Gov. Ramsey has ordered 
the militia, with horses, to the scene. 

Outrages at New Orleans. 

A correspondent of the N. Y. Herald gives the 
following account of the treatment accorded to a 
company of fugitive slaves, by the Government 
authorities at New Orleans : 

New-Orleans, August 5, 1862. 

* * * Yesterday morning we had a little 
skirmish with some armed negrocs who were 
seeking their freedom. They came from the 
plantations of Messrs. Morgan & Walker, about 
thirty miles down the coast. They arrived in the 
city at four in the morning and as they were 
marching up the levee, when near the French 
market, they were ordered by four policemen to 
halt, and on refusing to de 60, the policemen at- 
tempted to arrest them, and called foraid. A 
number of other policemen soon arrived, end im- 


mediately a serious fight ensued, the negroes be- 
ing armed with sugar-cane knives. They were 
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gelting the best of the policemen, when four sol- 
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diers of the Twelfth Maine regiment came to 
their aid, when, after a struggle, in which the 
negroes fought desperately, the police and sol- 
diers were victorious. 

One negro was killed, nine wounded, and six 
taken prisoners Five of the police were pretty 
badly wounded. THE NEGROES SAID THEY WERE 
ARMED ONLY TO RESIST ANY ATTEMPT ON THE 
ROAD TO RETURN THEM TO SLAVERY. 

There can be no question but that the police- 
men did their duty in arresting any band of 
armed men, whether black or white; but if cus- 
tom had not made ita law in this State for a 
planter to puy twenty-five dollars for every run- 
away negro arrested by a policeman, I doubt if 
they would have been so zealous in performing 
their duty. 

Iron Clad Vessels. 

Much energy is manifested by the Navy De- 
partment in the construction of iron clad vessels. 
Tron clads are building in every Navy Yard in the 
country. The Utica Herald in an article on the 
subject, says: 

“The Government is using a good deal of se- 
cresy, both as to the numbers and the character 
of the ships it is constructing, but some particu- 
lars as to some of the new fleet have transpired. 
It 18 certain that the “ Roanoke,” a first-class for- 
ty-gun sloop, has been razeed, and will soon be a 
combination of ram and battery, with three tur- 
rets, and six 15-inch guns; it is certain that we 
are building the “ Whitney Battery,” a ram with 
two turrets, each carrying a ll-inch gun; the 
“Quintard Battery,” ‘with two turrets and four 
guns; ten‘ Ericsson Batteries,” somewhat simi- 
lar to the “ Monitor,” but with such improve- 
ments as time and experience have suggested ; two 
larger Ericsson ram-batteries, 320 and 340 feet 
long, respectively, the shorter with one and the 
longer with two turrets—warranted by Capt. Er- 
icsson to be capable of splitting an 1ceberg—and 
carrying 16-inch guns, the largest ever cast ; three 
river Ericsson batteries; a ram-battery of seven 
thousand tons burden—to steam eighteen miles an 
hour—mounting two turrets and four guns—no- 
where plated thinner than six inches, and twelve 
inches on her bows—costing $1,250,000; an Er- 
icsson battery for service on the Pacific coast.— 
These nineteen vessels are certainly known to be 
constructing, and it is known that the “ New Ir- 
onsides,” an ironclad frigate of three thousand 
tons, carrying sixteen 9-inch Dahigrens, and two 
200-pounder Parrotts, is now cruising in some 
unknown quarter. There are also rumors afloat 
of other contracts—one for a vessel upon which 
Ericsson is to give his wonderful ingenuity and 
invention unlimited play, and others, as to which 
nothing can be learned. It is safe to say, that 
before the first of October, we shall have ten, 
and betore the first of January, twenty, better 
vessels afloat than were ever afloat before—vessels 
which might steam up the Thames to the heart of 
London unscathed—vesse!s whose lordship of the 
seas none will be competent to dispute.” 


—Itis reported that the Russian Jegation at 
Washington is in reception of the news of the 
early arrival of the Emperor of Russia’s second 
son, in the United Utates. The visit is said to 
take place in answer to an invitation recently 
made by Mr. Cameron, U. S. Ambassador to the 
Emperor of Russia. Mr. Cameron having had 
the opportunity of expressing, in the course of a 
conversation with her majesty, the pleasure it 
would be for the American people to offer their 
hospitality to ono of the members of the royal 
family, the Empress said, in reply, that her sec- 
ond son being in the navy, she would send him 
to the United States to assure the people of that 
country of her esteem, friendship, and admira- 
tion. 





Fire at Oneida. 

On Thursday evening of last week, the neigh- 
boring village of Oneida, was the scene of a large 
conflagration. A number of stores, shops, dwell- 
ing houses, together with the large Railroad 
Freight Depot, in all, some eighteen or twenty 
buildings, were consumed. The fire broke out 
near midnight, and raged till after one o'clock. ~ 
‘The fire was in view from our place, and present- 
ed a vivid picture as the volumes of flame light- 
ed up the midnight hour. A number of our men 
with teams, were soon on their way, after it was 
discovered, to assist in quelling the terrible de- 
stroyer. The loss of private property was prob- 
ably $40,000 or $50,000. The loss to the Rail- 
road Company, was probably not more than 
$2,500. 





From a recent Wallingford Journal we clip the 
following abvut their 3 
Gooseberry-Harvest, Soiling, &c., 
Wallingford, Ct., July 28, 1862. 
Harvested twelve bushels of gooseberries to- 
day. Decided to cut up many of the bushes, and 
accordingly applied first the bush-hook, which 
rattled off too many berries. We then trieda 
stiff-backed hand-saw, which worked better, but 
no. so well as a small trimming-hook. We took 
the loaded bushes up into the shade of the apple- 


trees north of the house, and commenced stripping 
them; but Mr. R. soon discovered that he could 
hold the bushes over a blanket and rap off the 
berries with a stick ten times faster than any oth- 
er way. Then to get the leaves out we brought 
on the fannning mill, and put them through it. 
Then we put them into boxes, looking them over 
and picking out the bruised and over-ripe cnes. 
There is a prospect of getting a dollar and a half 
a bushel for them in New-York. Our six acres of 
oats and unfinished haying still make long work 
days for the farmers. 

A peculiar feature of our farm husbandry is our 
soiling sytem. We have not yet adopted any 
such system as sowing crops for our stock ; never- 
theless our fuurteen cows revel in clover continu- 
ally. A little before the Ist of June, we com- 
menced mowing it on the lawn and in places 
where the grass was most luxuriant, and now we 
have gone over pretty nearly the same ground the 
second time. We mow the clover just as it comes 
into blossom. The amount of land required to 
keep our cows, seems really insignificant. I should 
judge that not over five acres and a half, exclusive 
of what they could pick from the road-side and in 
a small, rough, swampy pasture, have supported 
them in the best order, with a ful! flow of milk 
thus far, and there is already a superabundance 
of clover to feed during the rest of the growing 
year. True they take up one man’s attention a 
good part of the time; but the increased amount 
of manure alone more than repays us for that. 
I could not but remark how exceedingly conve- 
nient in the latter respect, our soiling arrangement 
was last fall. We wanted forty loads of manure 
to prepare a new vineyard and an acre of straw- 
berries. There it was in the barn cellar, of the 
very best quality. Had it not been for our prac- 
tice of soiling, the farmers could not possibly have 
spared it, and to lay out the money for it would 
have pulled hard on the purse-strings. 


A most natural objection to this system is that 
the cows cannot get exercise enough. This does 
not seem to apply toour management. The cows 
fill themselves very quickly in the morning and 
then are let out for three or four hours, and 
sometimes more. Even with this liberty they 
seem more disposed to lie down and ruminate 
than to bv gadding around for exercise. They 
evidently have not yet taken the modern gym- 
nastic fever, and seem to think that the chief end 
of cows is to elaborate milk. The saving of in- 
ternal fences with us is a great item of economy. 
We have sold and used rails for fire-wood for a 
number of years, and have not yet seen the end 
of them; and that most disagreeab!e of all far- 
mers’ annual jobs, repairing old fences, is almost 
wholly dispenscd with. { should like to have 
some of you read Quincy’s work on Soiling. It 
is clear, comprehensive and brief, founded on many 
years of experience, and to any candid mind con- 
clusive. Not that the system would apply in ab- 
solutely all places and cases, but wherever the 
soil is capable of being cultivated. 

i ee ooo 
Alden’s Type-Setter. 

We take the following account of Alden’s type 
setting machine from the August number of the 
Printer. This machine is evidently one of the 
wonderful inventions of the age: 

Tae extraordinary type-setting and distributing 
machine, invented by Mr. Alden, is now so sim- 
plified ane quickened in its operation that a skill- 
ful compositor can distribute, compose, and justify 
the astonishing amount of forty thousand m’s a 
day. In its cases are contained the Roman caps, 
small-caps, lower-case, double-letters, and figures, 
as well as the Italic caps and lower-case of what- 
ever size type is to be used ; and while the opera- 
tor composes, the machine distributes automati- 
cally, and without uny supervision at all. It is 
the product of the brain and hands of the late 
Timothy Alden—co-vperated in by his cousin, 
the present proprietor, from its first conception. 
That is, while Timothy devoted his days and 
nights to the great work of his life, the cousin was 
diligently employed in the mines of California, 
extracting the means from the prolific bowels of 
“mother earth” with which to produce the mar- 
velous machine designed to abolish the drudgery 
of the composing room. Regularly as the month 
rolled round did Timothy’s “report of progress” 
reach his “second self” in the distant gold-fields ; 
and as regularly did the “yellow dust” find its 
safe conduct back to the workshop of the devoted 
inventor—valued only as a means to the produc- 
tion of his great labor-saving machine. These 
two persevering men really seemed to think 
through the same mental channel, without the 
slightest inharmony. What the one conceived, 
the other drank in as by intuition; and when 
Timothy died, the work of simplification went on 
as uninterruptedly by his coadjutor as if the fur- 
mer were still of earth, and daily operating upon 
the necessary improvements. 

It is said the Harpers have ordered ten of these 





machines; but we have not scen Mr. Alden 





lately, and can not vouch for the truth of this 
statement. 

The Printer thus speculates on the effect of the 
intoduction of these machines upon tpyographic- 


al labor : 

Some printers believe that the success of this 
machine would be ruinous to their calling—that, 
in that event, they might as well make up their 
minds to bid an eternal good-by to the stick and 
rule, and seek other and more reliable employ- 
ments; but we would remind all such that the 
same anticipations were indulged in when the era 
of stereotyping was inaugurated. Has the de- 
mand for printers lessened since that period ? 
Certainly not: on the contrary, it has largely in- 
creased. The same may be said of the introduc- 
tion of power printing presses. In this last par- 
ticular, the workman was largely benefited. The 
exhausting labor of the hand press gives place to 
the head-work of the modern power-pressman, at 
a weekly income of full thirty per cent. more, in 
a general average ; and, as in the case of the com- 
positors after the introduction of stereotyping, 
the number of men actually employed has largely 
increased. 

And so it will be with compositors if Alden’s 
machine goes into general use. For the particu- 
lar departments of the business to which it is 
applicable, the highest order of ability in the pro- 
fession will be demanded to direct its movements, 
and at salaries largely in advance of present pri- 
ces by the week in book offices. Books will be 
cheapened, and ten sold where one is at present. 
The increase of books will induce a correspond- 
ing increase of newspapers; and where there is 
one compositor needed now, five will ultimately 
be required—both to direct machines in the com- 
position of plain reading matter, and to attend to 
miscellaneous composition in the ordinary way— 
by stick and rule and living fingers—as at pre- 
sent. Do not fear that the “stick and rule” 
will be out of date in our day. Much as this 
machine can do, it can not—with proper facility, 
so as to make it an object—compose other than 
straight-ahead matter. 

As there is a strong probability that this ma- 
chine will be gradually introduced as the business 
affairs of the nation resume their natural cban- 
nel, printers should, as opportunity offers, famil- 
iarize themselves with its mysteries. One of 
them can be seen in this city every day, and an 
examination of it will richly repay a two hours’ 
visit. 

The Scientific American speaks as follows of 
the machine: 

We have examined a great many machines 
which displayed extraordinary ingenuity on the 
part of the inventors, but we never saw any other 
that approached in this respect the type-setting 
machine of Timothy Alden. The inventor devo- 
ted twenty years of his life to the labor of de- 
signing it, and a!l who examine it are impressed 
with the conviction that his mind must have been 
busy during this period. It was a task not to be 
performed ina day. He died just after his work 
was crowned with success. : 

These machines are being exhibited in practical 
operation by Charles C, Yeatun, at 113 William 
street, in this city. We are informed that acom- 
pany has been formed for their manufacture with 
a capital of $100,000, and that orders in consid- 
erable numbers have already been received from 
the leading daily papers. The price is $1,500. 
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Learning and Genius. 








From Bulwer. 





A certain nobleman, very proud of the ex- 
tent and beauty of his pleasure grounds, chan- 
cing one day to call on a small squire, whose 
garden might cover about half an acre, was 
greatly struck with the brilliant color of his 
neighbor’s flowers. ‘‘ Ay, my lord, the flow- 
ers are well enough,” said the squire, ‘ but 
permit me to show you my grapes.”? Conduct- 
el into an old-fashioned little greenhouse, 
which served asa vinery, my lord gazed with 
mortification and envy on grapes twice as fine 
as his own. ‘* My dear friend,” said my lord, 
‘you have a jewel of a gardencr—let me see 
him!” The gardener was called—the single 
gardener——a simple looking young man under 
thirty. ‘‘ Accept my compliments on your 
flower beds and your grapes,’’ said my lord, 
‘** and tell me, if you ean, why your flowers are 
so much brighter than mine, and your grapes 
so much finer. You must have studied horti- 
culture profoundly.” 

“* Please your lordship,’ said the man, ‘ T 
have not had the advantage of much educa- 
tion ; I ben’t no scholar ; but as to the flowers 
and the vines, the secret as to treating them 


just came to me, you see, by chance.” 


** By chance ? what chance? ” 

“ Well, my lord, three years ago, master 
sent me to Lunnon on business oi his’n; and 
it came. on to rain and [ took shelter ina mews, 
you see.’? 

“Yes; you took shelter in a mews—what 
then ?” 

‘**And there were two gentlemen taking shel- 
ter, too; and they were talking to each other 
about charcoal.”’ 


** About chareeal—go on.” 

** And one said it had done a good deal of 
good in many cases of sickness, and specially 
in the first stage of the cholera, and 1 took a 


note on my mind of that, because we’d had the 
cholera the year afore in our village. And I 
guessed the two gentleman were doctors, and 
knew what they were talking about.” 

‘* [ dare say they did ; but flowers and vines 
don’t have the cholera, do they ?” 

*‘ No, my lord, but they have complaints of 
their own ; and one of the gentlemen went on 
to say that charcoal had a special good effect on 
all vegetable life, and told a story of a vine 
dresser in Germany, I think, who had made a 
very sickly poor vineyard, one of the best in 
all those parts, simply by charcoal -dressing. 
So I naturally pricked up my ears at that, for 
our vines were in so bad a way that master 
thought of doing away with them altogether. 
‘“* Ay,” said the other gentleman, “‘and see 
how a little sprinkling of charcoal will brighten 
up a flower-bed.” 

‘* ‘Lhe rain was now over, and the gentlemen 
left the mews ; and I thought, ‘ Well, but be- 
fore I try the charcoal on my plants, I’d best 
make some inquiry of them as arn’t doctors but 
gardeners ;’ so I went to our nurseryman, who 
has a deal of book-learning, and I asked him 
if he’d ever heard of charcoal-dressing being 
good for vines, and said he’d read in a book 
that it was so, but had never tried it. He 
kindly lent me the book, which was translated 
from some forren one. And after I had pick- 
ed out of it all I could, I tried the charcoal in 
the way the book told me to try it; and that’s 
how the grapes and the flower-beds came to 
please you, my lord. It was a lucky chance 
that ever I heard those gentlemen talking in 
the mews, please your lordship.” 

‘* Chance happens to all,”’ answered the peer, 
sententiously ; ‘‘ but to turn chance to accouvt 
is the gift of few.” 

His lordship, returning home, gazed gloomi- 
ly on the hues of his vast parterres ; he visited 
his vineries, and scowled at the clusters; he 
summoned his head gardener, a geutleman of 
the highest repute for science, and who never 
spoke of a cowslip except by its name in Latin. 
To this learned personage my lord communi- 
cated what he had heard and seen of the be- 
nignant effects of charcoal, and produced in 
proof a magnificent bunch of grapes, which he 
had brought from the squire’s. 

‘*My lord,” said the gardener, scarcely 
glancing at the grapes, ‘‘ Squire *s gar- 
dener must be a poor ignorant creature to 
fancy he had discovered a secret in what is so 
very well known to every professed horticul- 
turist. Professor Liebig, my lord, has treated 
of the good effects of charcoal-dressing, to 
vines especially ; and it is to be explained on 
these chemical principles "therewith the wise 
man entered into a profound disputation, of 
which his lordship did not understand a word. 

‘* Well, then,” said the peer, cutting short 
the harangue, “since you know so well that 
charcoal-dressing is good for vines and flowers, 
have you ever tried it on mine ?” 

**T can’t say I have, my lord; it did not 
chance to come into my head.” 

‘“* Nay,” replied the peer, ‘chance put it 
into your head, but thought never took it out 
of your head.” 

My lord, who if he did not know much 
about horticulture, was a good judge of man- 
kind, dismissed the man of learning, and with 
many apologies for seeking to rob his neighbor 
of such a treasure, asked the squire to transfer 
to his servic» the man of genius. The squire, 
who thought that now the charcoal had been 
once discovered, any new gardener cou!d apply 
itas well as the old one, was too happy to 
oblige my lord, and advance the fortunes of an 
honest fellow born in his village. His lordship 
knew very well that a man who makes good 
use of the ideas received through chance, will 
make a still better use of ideas received 
through study. He took some kind, but not 
altogether unselfish pains with the education of 
a man of genius whom he had gained to his ser- 
vice. ‘he man is now my lord’s head forester 
and bailiff. The woods thrive under him, the 
farm pays largely. He and my lord are both 
the richer for the connection between them. 
He is not the less practically pains-taking, 
though he no longer says ‘ ben’t and his’n ;” 
nor the less felicitously theoretical, though he 
no longer ascribes a successful experiment to 
chance. 








Sticutiy Superri.vous.—The newly-born in- 
fant of the Queen of Spain has received one hun. 
dred and twenty-four names. 





— Many politicians of our times are in the hab- 
it of laying it dowr. as a self-evident proposition, 
that no people ought to be free till they are fit to 
use their freedom. The maxim is worthy of the 





fool in the old story, who resolved not to go into ° 


‘the water till he had learned to swim. If men 
‘are to wait for liberty tll they become wise and 
| guod in slavery, they may indeed wait forever. 
\ —- Macaulay. 
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